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OFFICE OF EDUCATION CONFERENCE PONDERS NATIONAL GOALS 


More than 100 representatives of national organizations met with officials of the 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office of Education to discuss na- 
tional goals in staffing and construction of public schools. Government officials 
prepared advance working papers which envisioned these goals: (1) a professionally 
qualified teacher in every classroor, brought there by providing salaries competitive 
with those in other occupations and by improved selection procedures and training pro- 
grams in teacher education; (2) a construction program by 1964 which will supply sat- 
isfactory school housing for every public school child and a continuing program for 
the next five years designed to maintain that status. 





To meet the goals, a recommendation for action on staffing states: "To provide 
teaching staff salaries in keeping with the national goals stated will require, by... 
1963-64, average salaries 50 percent higher in purchasing power than those prevailing 
in 1958-59."" This is equivalent to compressing into a five-year period increases 
which would be achieved in 12 years at present rates. It means that the 1.85 percent 
of personal income now spent by states and local communities on teachers' salaries 
must be raised to 2.86 percent by 1963-64--two and a half times the current 0.08 per- 
cent rate of annual increase. It means also 2.98 percent of personal income spent by 
1968-69. It adds up, on a national basis, to a $7439 average salary for all teachers. 





On school construction, the recommendation is that revenues required to finance pub- 
lic school capital outlay in the next five years equal 0.62 percent of the nation's 
personal income, or 38 percent above the effort of the last half decade. 





In a foreword, U.S. Commr. of Education L. G. Derthick states that the document's 
intent is "to clarify the dimensions of a national problem" so as to determine the 
need for action and provide, not a detailed program of action, but "a professional ap- 
praisal of the factual situation." The 92-page statement, supported by charts, graphs, 
and reports from an array of studies, can be said to sum up its position thus: "The 
cost of adopting these steps will be great if viewed from the existing frame of refer- 
ence of many citizens.... However, to call such drastic measures unrealistic...is it- 
self an act of unrealism;...the issue of what is realistic must be determined with ref- 
erence to our survival first, according to respective factors in survival--military, 
political, economic, educational, and others." 





;>——— AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


"Regardless of whether one is concerned with the supply of talent for the pro- 
fessions or for other occupations, the basic educational level of our people will 
largely determine at how high an occupational plane they can as a whole operate 
and, hence, how productive out total economic and social enterprise can remain. 
These considerations dictate that we make a major breakthrough in the upgrading 
of American education if our future adults are to be prepared for the kind of 
world in which they will live. The world of the future will be vastly different 


from the world of today." From National Goals in the Staffing and Construction 
of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
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oe THE COMPLEAT GUIDE TO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SEMANTICS 


Presented like a traveler's dictionary for a foreign tongue, the 20-page 
The Intelligent Businessman's Guide to School Support, just off presses, is a 
two-columned lexicon on "how to figure out what the Chamber of Commerce is talk- & 
ing about." It follows recent publication in Nation's Business of an article 
titled "The Real Crisis in Our Schools--Federal Control." Beginning with "in- 
terpretation" of a lead comment in the article which began, "Fuzzy figures on 
shortages and needs, etc.," the guide, with the tenacity of a shadow on a well- 
lighted street, follows the article statement by statement and tidies up the 
facts. A copy can be obtained from the Div. of Legislation and Federal Rela- 


tions, NEA. 























WIDE-ANGLE VIEW: THE AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In the rapidly developing age of automation, what constitutes the best preparation 
for employment? 





This is a major question which must be faced’in the next 10 years by the American 
junior college. It is particularly pertinent because of the college's claim to pre- 
pare students for technical or semiprofessional pursuits. According to Leland L. 
Medsker, vice-chairman, Center for the Study of Higher Education at the University of 
California, the junior college has not made good on this claim, nor on several others, 
specifically, that it emphasizes student personnel services (particularly counseling 
and guidance) and general education. 





——OO 


Mr. Medsker reports in The Junior College: Progress and Prospects, published this 
week by McGraw-Hill, on a study of 76 two-year institutions in 15 states, concentrat- 
ing entirely on the public junior college. He has taught in and administered junior 
colleges in the Midwest and Far West and has taught graduate courses on the subject. 6 4 
His survey of public junior collegesin general was preceded by a sociological study of 
one such institution, San Jose (Calif.) Junior College (see EDUCATION U.S.A., Jan. 21). 








One-fifth of all students and almost one-third of freshmen attending public colleges 
and universities are enrolled in two-year colleges. A rarity 50 years ago, the two- 
year colleges today total 667 institutions across the nation. There is ample evidence 
that they will play an increasingly important role in post-high school education in 
the future. Their status today poses questions for that future. 





Possessed of great vitality, the junior college has met the need for education be- 
yond the high school in many communities. Mr. Medsker says: "The commendable academic 
record made by junior college transfers to higher institutions is a testimonial of the 
preparation given the students." Reports on follow-up studies done by individual col- 
leges, also indicated the successful performance in industry of students with this kind 
of education. Because there are so many kinds of junior colleges, with a variety of 
staffs, students, organization, and administration, any generalization is dangerous. 
But the same problems highlighted in the San Jose study run through Mr. Medsker's re- 
port. Questions of finance, of how the public junior college fits into the picture of 
public higher education in any state, of what are the state's responsibilities, the 
community's, how administered, how organized, what is its major role? 





Mr. Medsker believes any institution must always bear close examination and evalua- 
tion, not to condemn or to reduce its effectiveness but to assist it in rendering ever 
greater service. This has been his aim in this report. If there are any possible gen- 
eralizations, they are these two: (1) that the onslaught of technology will not abate, © 4 
but it will instead demand drastic changes in this country's occupational structure; 
and (2) an increasing percentage of people of all ages will seek education beyond the 
high school. The junior college must be geared to provide answers for both problems. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 











Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
April 14, 1960 


Another Boost from Beaver 





ee The profession gets promotion on the "Leave It To Beaver" show again, nine days 
hence. The voice of Barbara Billingsley, Beaver's mother in the family series, 
will be heard at sign-off time saying: 


"April is Teaching Career Month, sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion, and Wally and the Beaver want me to ask all of you high school and college 
graduates to consider a teaching career. Why don't you write to the NEA? ... 
They are waiting to hear from you:" 


(Saturday, April 23, 8:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 


LHJ Loaded—A Four-Feature Field Day 


Touching all the bases is the remarkable new Ladies' Home Journal issue-- 
don't-miss articles include a Conant piece, a school-crusade chronicle, a charge to 
the educated woman, and a teen report. In "Public Concern for All American Youth," 
Mr. Conant worries about high-schoolers who can't handle or use a four-year academic 
course, yet are denied satisfaction of a paying job too. To keep frustration from 
breeding rebellious delinquency, he says, cities should study job-school combination 
programs that have given these youngsters motivation. 








The might of militant mothers in a stagnating farm town gets credit in the pub- 
lic affairs series, "Because Women Care." It starts “when the ceiling fell in Web- 
ster School" in Oskaloosa, Lowa, and shows how young mothers united to change town's 
antediluvian attitude toward school support. Forceful, folksy, this may hearten 
parent groups in other ultraconservative hamlets. 





Never one to avoid a fight, Dorothy Thompson says "It's All the Fault of the 
Women!" if the fair sex doesn't speak up against current canards. Sample: She 
denies modern women are overeducated for their home role or are usurping male ca- 
reers (she says most high-schoolers train for women's office jobs, and college coeds 
mostly elect liberal-education courses). What she wants women to lobby for--more 
tax benefits for college costs, and tax relief for teachers who have baby-sitter 
expenses. 





Youth gets the floor in a "Teenage Report to the Nation" that takes an unusual 
turn. It stresses what teens are, and aren't, ashamed about. Some school aspects: 
that they don't feel guilty about ignoring "fussy" rules about clothes, etc., but 
all (even honest ones) feel ashamed about prevalence of cheating. 

(May Ladies' Home Journal, on sale April 21) 
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Counseling Column for Coeds 


A promising department begins this month in Ingenue, the booming new newsstand 
magazine for high school girls. Called "You at School," it starts off with the 
problem, "If You Don't Get into the College of Your Choice." It advises cheery de- 
termination to enjoy and profit from the institution that does accept you (needed 
words in "Prestige"-pressured districts). Future columns will talk about relation- 
ships with teachers, cheating, high school sororities, and other soda-set concerns. 

(May-June Ingenue, on sale April 15) 





Unabridged Praise 


Good news for publishers is the Saturday Evening Post editorial headed "An Edu- 
cated Man Should Have the Dictionary Habit."" The editors think that "too many grown- 
ups regard the dictionary like the Bible--something to swear by on occasion, but 
seldom to study or read in.'"' They advocate solid, steady school instruction on dic- 
tionary use, to encourage youngsters at an early age to browse and "read around" in 
Webster's Wonder. (April 16 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 











Brainpower Revisited 


If you missed the IQ article by John K. Lagemann in the February Redbook, you 
can catch a rerun (in condensed version) in the next Reader's Digest. "Your Child's 
Intelligence Is Not Fixed" stresses the role of. home environment in helping a child 
develop his full potential and test achievement. 

(May Reader's Digest, on sale April 26) 

















TV Follow-up of White House Conference 





can teenagers will be presented in the prize-winning CBS-TV "Woman!" 


series two weeks from today. "The Troubled Teens," a full-hour telecast, 
was filmed near Philadelphia, and at the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, 


o A special TV report on the problems and pressures facing normal Ameri- 


Through Bettina Graham, 16, and some of her Abington Senior High 
classmates in a Philadelphia suburb, the show will center on the 97% of 
U.S. teenagers who are not labeled delinquent. To highlight some of 
their concerns, ambitions, and activities, the camera will look in on 
such functions as a dance, an English honors class, and a basketball 
game. 


Discussions about the conflicts and decisions of this age group will 
include a high school principal, a guidance counselor, a YWCA worker, a 
minister, a police officer, and others involved with young people. 


Hostess will be Jane Wyatt, well known for her mother role on the 
long-run "Father Knows Best" TV series. Plan now for involving students, 
as well as parent and teacher groups, in an after-school watching session. 

(Thursday, April 28, 3-4 p.m., Eastern Daylight Time, CBS-TV) 
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MISS HOAGUE REPORTS TO HER BOARD 


It is a rare front page today that doesn't carry a story relating to education. 
Yet many Americans have never heard about the United States' tenth largest school sys- 
tem, which isn't IN the United States at all. Its classrooms are in 37 countries. 
Its board of education is made up of the Congress of the United States and the Dept. 
of Defense. Its 130,000 students are American boys and girls whose parents are in 


government service on foreign soil. It is known as the Overseas Dependent Schools 
System. 








In Washington to report to their school board last week were Mary Hoague, from 
London, and William Derrick, from Munich, both officers of the 
Overseas Teachers' Assn. In an interview, Miss Hoague repsent- 
ed a dreary picture of the dependent schools. She, for instance, 
teaches in a reconverted barracks building. Other schools are 
placed in warehouses, garages, quonset huts. 


Although Congress has passed a law designed to improve per- 
sonnel practices and standards of teaching in the overseas 
schools, the authorized per-pupil expenditure of $265 means 
rigid economy today and no upgrading for tommorrow. Teachers, 
for example, are particularly concerned about textbooks. A 
social studies textbook in general use was first written in 1937 
and last revised in 1942. It includes a map which shows Austria 
to be an integral part of Germany. This means that students, go- 
ing to school within 60 miles of the Austrian border, may study a se 
about an Italy that has a king on the throne, find no reference to Hitler or Stalin, 
and read about a World War which refers to World War I. 











Is overseas teaching a worthwhile experience? Miss Hoague, who has taught abroad 
for eight years, believes it is. To teach overseas, a teacher must have had two 
years' experience. Average salaries are $4522, compared with $5025 in the United 
States. But Mary Hoague puts it this way: 'Many overseas teachers become a part of 
the new community. They have the opportunity to exchange ideas with other people, 
especially with fellow teachers.... I am confident that I'm a better teacher than I 
was before and, more important, I'm a far more responsible citizen.... I feel keenly 
my role of semi-Ambassador.... I have widened my scope and this is exactly what I'm 
trying to do for the children." 


—x@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Nose count in New York State of students, kindergarten through college, shows 
all-time high: more than 400,000 in colleges and universities; more than 3 
million in elementary and secondary schools. . . Citing a 1918 law as his author- 
ity, Pennsylvania Supt. of Public Instruction Charles H. Boehm has issued direc- 
tive to administrators across the state for a 30-minute, uninterrupted daily 
rest or lunch period for teachers. . . University of Wyoming may be awarded 
$80,000 U.S. grant to buy analog computer equipment, which with already install- 
ed atomic reactor will make major research center for peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. . . First spring trimester, from April 19 through July 30, for Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, expected to draw 3000 enrollees. . . Ohio Amish parents re- 
portedly raising $30,000 by assessment of $1 each, to fight state authorities 
seeking to enroll Amish children in "worldly" public schools. . . Rutland, Vt., 
will lure male teachers in 1960-61 with $200 differential in pay. . . Washington 
chief state school officer, Lloyd Andrews, taking to the hustings in his bid for 
the governorship. . . James Sakota, social psychologist at University of Con- 
necticut, now testing teaching machine slightly larger than a typewriter, with 
U.S. Public Health Service grant. 








Three officials of Oregon's Dept. of Education have soundly whacked con- 
clusions of the six-months-old Portland curriculum study. While agree- 
ing that there is much in the Ford-financed report that is good, the 
three warned other school districts in the state to be wary of it. In 
a joint statement, B. L. Simmons, director of curriculum, John Conway, 
director of secondary education, and Willard Bear, assistant superin- 
tendent, said the report was prepared by college teachers and "so far 

as we know, none of them have had any recent, if any, training or teach- 
ing experience at the secondary level." 














They said also the study assumed the major objective of secondary education is to train 
for college and "there is little indication that the general aims of education entered 
the consultants’ thinking. No agreement was reached, if attempted, concerning the kind 
of education they were aiming at other than success in college courses and what it 
should do for the high school graduate and for American society." But the report's 
most objectionable feature, they said, is its "disdain for the citizenship objectives 
of the social studies." 





B® continued story, conclusion: The New York State Legislature passed a total in- 
crease of $99,500,000 in state aid to localities for education. 





ca Serendipity many times multiplied began when Alfred Whital Stern, listed in Who's 
Who as a historical researcher, tried to help his young son read, some 40 years ago. 
Vacationing in Atlantic City and with no primers available, father Stern bought Tracy's 
Uncollected Letters of Lincoln for the boy because "the words and sentences were short." 
Stern himself became so fascinated with the subject matter that today he is regarded 
as perhaps the foremost collector in the United States of printed materials on Lincoln 
and the Civil War. This week, Librarian of Congress L. Quincy Mumford presented Stern 
with the first copy of a new publication listing 5201 items catalogued in the Library's 
Stern Collection of Lincolniana. 








Great Britain hopes to lengthen the time required for all children to attend school 
by one year, raising the compulsory school-leaving age to 16. But in a debate in the 
House of Commons--which sounded familiar to American ears, with talk of shortages of 
trained teachers, lack of school buildings, and rising costs--no date could be set for 
the move because no one can forecast when the government can meet the increased 
expenditures. 








a Vannevar Bush, chairman of the governing board of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and one of the country's noted scientists, has told the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics in Washington that "putting man in space is a stunt." Ina 
story released to the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times, Bush said a man in space 
"can do no more than an instrument, in fact can do less," and that "there are far more 
serious things to do than to indulge in stunts." 





> NEWSMAKERS --William Ransom Wood, academic vice-president of the University of Ne- 
vada, new president of the University of Alaska at College, Alaska, near Fairbanks. 

>> Ralph F. Fuchs, Indiana University law professor, named president of the American 
Assn. of University Professors. »»> Matthew J. Pillard, from managing editor, Overview 
magazine, to associate professor of education, University of Pennsylvania. 
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